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I. 

" A national literature is a subject which should always be ap- 
proached with reTerence. It is difficult to comprehend fuUy the mind 
of a nation, even when that nation still lives, and we can visit it — and 
its present history, and the lives of men we know, help us to a com- 
ment on the written text. But here the dead alone speak." — Long- 

PELLOW. 

A MORTAL blow had been given to the vigour of Roman 
civilization by the transference of the metropolis from 
Rome to Byzantium, and the consequent introduction 
of Asiatic forms and customs into the countries of the 
West. The mental powers of the Roman world seemed 
to be enervated and gradually to fade, and when the 
Empire was dissolved and its fragments reconstructed into 
municipalities, the Latin idea no longer maintained its 
entirety of sway. Still it ever preserved its substance, 
as being the germ in which the civilization of the West 
had developed and unfolded itself; and, as being the repo- 
sitory of the science of the time, was adopted by the new 
civiUzation — the civilization of Christianity. The rapidity 
with which the new faith spread was confined, however, 
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in a great measure to the lower classes, whose moral 
and intellectual elevation it aided, while seeking also to 
ameliorate their social and political condition. But 
Christianity could not be received at once into the 
hearts of the philosophers. The religion was too simple 
to please minds accustomed to wallow in the subtleties of 
metaphysical speculation ; who therefore attempted to 
blend the old and the new, to put the new wine of Chris- 
tian doctrine into the old bottles of Platonico- Asiatic 
mysticism. To this incongruous mixture is principally 
owing the excessive prevalence of allegory in the schools 
during the chief portion of the early and middle ages. By 
the Fathers of the Church, as the exponents and apostles 
of the new civilization, the language was vested with new 
forms. For dialectics being the philosophical method then 
most in use (probably from the polemical exigencies of 
the Church), the language was gradually made to render 
all the twistings and intricacies of ancient metaphysics 
fitted on, in a cumbrous and ungainly manner, to the 
doctrines of the new faith. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how the Church came to wield such a mighty in- 
fluence over the destinies of the people and their lan- 
guage. When the barbarian nations overwhelmed Rome, 
they found the clergy already enriched by the piety or 
superstition of the inhabitants, and as they themselves 
were soon converted to Christianity, they were easily 
persuaded to augment yet further the resources of the 
ecclesiastical order. And as any light of knowledge that 
yet lit up the darkness of this period was to be found in 
the possession of the clergy, and as they were the sole 
moral force in politics, by the absence of the true repre- 
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sentatives of political order, they held the reins in every, 
thing not directly appertaining to war. Tyrannizing 
thus doubly over conscience and over property alike, it 
is not wonderful that their influence made itself felt 
throughout the length and breadth of the land in every 
sphere of life, and thus, no doubt, contributed to unify 
the multiform elements of which Italy was composed, 
while its employment of the Latin language as a medium 
of communication would the more rapidly tend to the 
eduction of one vernacular, based on Latin instead of 
the hitherto polyglot mixtures, which hindered, rather 
than facilitated, mutual intercourse. Not that the west- 
ern Church cultivated the study of Latin literature. 
Far from it: the literature was interdicted ; the varied 
treatises with which the ancient classical language 
abounded were rigidly banished fro)» the cloisters, and, 
as far as the Church's influence extended, from all the 
West. They accepted and used the language as an im- 
plement, but made no use of the treasures sealed up in 
it, and hence probably were less careful of the treatment 
to which they subjected their implement. The thunders 
of Pope Gregory VIL, were specially directed against 
the utilizing in any way, of the old literature, all know- 
ledge and love of which consequently soon died out in 
the West. 

But theological were not the sole influences that were 
at work. The science of jurisprudence, confessedly the 
ofispring of the Roman brain, had no mean share in the 
gradual Latinization of the Occident. But while juris- 
prudence contained more of the life and spirit of the old 
Latin, it was compelled, from its secular and laic charac- 
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ter, to adapt itself more to the intelligence of the people 
in a rapid practical business manner, which greatly 
tended to injure the purity of the written language by 
the intermixture with common and popular forms, and 
the unavoidable introduction and adoption of dialectic 
and idiomatical structures. 

The occupation of the country by the barbarians 
exerted no very material influence directly on the dis- 
integration of the language. The Latin, from the times 
of the very first invasions, had been gradually losing its 
vigour, and parting with its distinctive features ; but this 
was quite as much owing to the low moral andsocial status 
of the people, and would probably not have been consi- 
derably different, had there been no irruptions of Ger- 
man barbarians into the fair plains of the Peninsula. 
And this is paralleled by the instance of the gradual decay 
which had been making itself apparent in the Anglo- 
Saxon language for some time prior to the forcible intro- 
duction of the Norman-French element. Doubtless, the 
change was precipitated by the influx of the foreigners ; 
but, even with the advantage of a higher civilization on 
the side of the Norman, it was compelled to submit to 
the Saxon. During the rule of the Goths in Italy, the 
satne tendency was observable, viz., that the conquered 
imposed their civilization and language on the con- 
querors. Hence it may be said more truly that the Goths 
were Latinized than vice versa; and the proportion of 
Teutonic vocables in the Italian dialects is quite incon- 
sid#able, as I shall have occasion hereafter to show. 

And fortunate was it for the Italians, plunged as 
they were into the lowest depths of mental and moral 
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imbecility by the tyranny and cruelty of the Caesars, 
that this influx of strangers, with strong vigorous life — 
men in whom existence was not a farce, faith not an ob- 
ject of scorn, and virtue not a mere thesis for rhetorical 
declamation — that these foreigners, I say, sent a new and 
healthy current of fresh blood through the shrunken anci 
effete veins of the peninsula. To their own cost, indeed. 
For the history of Hannibal at Capua has often been re- 
peated in Italy. The enervating influences of the climate 
reacted with fatal rapidity and certainty on the new 
comers, who, within a comparatively brief space, were 
laid at the feet of a new race of conquerors. The Lom- 
bards, in their turn, succumbed to influences that ever 
freed Italy from foreign conquerors, till the improve- 
ments in the art of war, by the introduction of artillery, 
and, as a necessary consequence, a different system of 
fortification and military tactics, permitted other nations 
not less barbarian to hold the country by small renew- 
able garrisons, aptly disposed in a network of fortresses, 
without the destructive necessity of entirely colonizing 
the land. 

The continual vicissitudes to which the people were 
subject from their rapid change of masters tended na- 
turally to unsettle and render incorrect the usages of the 
language. The Teutonic conquerors in every village, 
from their contempt for, and mistrust of, the natives, 
had no interest to learn thoroughly any of the dialects of 
the people. They were content with the jargon that 
their mutual ignorance of each other's language brought 
albout. Not that new words and forms were introduced 
to any great extent, for -the tendencies of a language in 
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the mouth of the uneducated, to riot in limitless profu- 
sion, have one constantly acting and very powerful 
check, in the necessity that there is to be at least intel- 
ligible. The universal darkness of ignorance which en- 
veloped the whole European world restricted the num- 
ber of ideas for which the jargon could be made available, 
and uniformity was precluded by the absence of the 
trust on which mutual communication is founded. It 
is, of course, impossible to determine the exact period 
when the German languages ceased to be used by the 
conquerors in Italy. " Thus th« names," writes Sismondi, 
" of the Lombard Kings in the 7th and 8th centuries, 
and even of the Dukes of Benevento in the 9th, indicate 
a knowledge of the German language, which at all events 
Avas kept alive at court, whilst all the laws and acts, even 
of these monarchs, were written in Latin, and the vulgar 
tongue of the people was already a Romance dialect. 
The laws of the Visigoths in Spain, and the mixture of 
German words with the Latin text, aiFord room for the 
same remarks. Charlemagne and all his court spoke 
German, whilst the Eomance was, very generally, the dia- 
lect of the people throughout all the south of France." 

IL 

The term " Romance" has given occasion to a consi- 
derable number of theories as to its origin. For in- 
stance, it has been connected with 'Fiofxr], meaning "for- 
tresSj" as if Romance meant " heroical composition ;" with 
Rheims, the city of the famous Archbishop Turpin, whose 
book furnished such material to the romance writers ; 
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with Romeo (pilgrim), as being connected with the 
usages of knight-errantry; with Romulus; and lastly, 
theorists have discovered its origin in rhythmus-rhjmed 
songs ! Whatever satisfaction these derivations may 
have given to the original propounders, they can hardly 
be said to be final. The term Romance (not, perhaps, 
the best chosen to represent this family, but with the 
merit, at least, of long usage and familiar application), 
is derived through the Proven9al verb romanzar, from a 
Latinized noun romancium, which, again, probably had 
its origin inthe adverb " romanic^," i. e. " in the language 
of Rome." The Romans, indeed, never called their lan- 
guage other than Latina — a denomination still claimed 
by certain members of this group — but the application 
had become current, and is now too generally under- 
stood to seek a more appropriate term. The languages 
included under it are six : Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Wallachian, French, and Provengal, each marked by dis- 
tinct peculiarities, and comprising within themselves the 
germs of distinct languages, which are held in abeyance 
by the pre-eminence of one special type. The dialects 
of the Italian differ from each other in a remarkable 
manner in many places — to such an extent, indeed, that 
it would be at times as utterly impossible for a Roman 
and a Florentine to be intelligible to each other, as for a 
Londoner and a Northumbrian. In short, as Dante, in 
his treatise "On the Vernacular," very well puts it, 
" Quum homo sit instabilissimum atque variabilissiinum 
animal, omnis nostra loquela nee continua esse potest, 
sed sicut alia quae nostra sunt, puta mores et habitus, 
per locorum temporumque distantias variari oportet." 
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Until, therefore, the introduction of, and steady ad- 
hesion to, settled principles of grammar, nothing was 
more natural than this appearance of a number of dialects 
in diiferent provinces, cities, and even districts of cities. 
To quote Dante's terse language once more: "Gramma- 
tica nil aliud est quam quaedam inalterabilis locutionis 
identitas diversis temporibus atque locis. Hsec cum de 
communi consensu multarum gentium fuerit regulata, 
nulli singulari arbitrio videtur obnoxia, et per consequens 
nee variabilis esse potest." Of the dialects that prevailed 
in his time, Dante mentions fourteen. It is rather dif- 
ficult to see what was the especial object of displeasure , 
to Dante in these dialects, which he so unceremoniously 
rejects, and in one case (videlicet, the Roman) stigma- 
tizes with these words " Dicimus ergo Romanorum non 
vulgare, sed potius tristiloquium Italorum vulgarium om- 
nium esse turpissimum." What he seems to have aimed 
at in his one, aulic, imperial language, was probably some- 
thing of the same kind as Mr. Arnold would advocate, to 
the exclusion of the "note of provinciality" from which 
English authors of name have not yet freed themselves, 
and in either case is more easily understood and felt than 
defined. At the time when Dante wrote there seems to 
have been a tendency, even greater than at a later period, 
to isolate the dialects, and bring about a state of things 
similar to that which obtains in Flanders, where the lite- 
rati ultra-patriotically delude themselves into the belief 
that, by adopting a different method of orthography from 
the Diitch, they are constituting for themselves a distinct 
language. Dante has even been accused of want of pa- 
triotism for not introducing some such specialty, and 
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conceding the priority to his native Florentine. But in 
fact this was the very thing he sought to avoid, and 
rightly, for any such invidious distinction, from the 
jealousy it would arouse, he knew could only hinder the 
establishment of that unity in Italy which it was the one 
aim of his life to inculcate. 

Besides, the capacities of any one single dialect cannot 
possibly meet the wants of an entire nation. How diflS- 
eult it is for native Italians themselves to acquire a 
knowledge of their own dialect sufficient for even minor 
literary purposes, may be seen from the fact, that even 
now nothing can be more common than to hear or read 
of Tuscans reviling Tuscans for their non-comprehension 
of some popular mode of expression, only to meet with 
equal castigation from others for their own misdeeds in 
the same way. Undoubtedly the cause of this variety 
and diiference of idioms in Italy is the manner in which, 
from the want of any recognized common head, the 
Italian communities were thrown in on themselves, and 
prevented from correcting, by reference to some allowed 
standard, the solecisms and linguistic vagaries to which 
their isolation exposed and necessitated them. Similar 
causes brought about corresponding effects in ancient 
Greece, where so many different dialects prevailed ; but 
there the favourable condition of liberty (so different from 
the state of Italy) gave birth to new sources of vitality, 
which Greek genius well knew how to turn to account. 

When the Roman power succumbed to the influences 
of time and fate, the disjointed members of the Empire, 
left to themselves, still continued their use of a language 
which long practice and custom had made their own — 
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how deeply may be seen from the vocabularies of the va- 
rious derived languages in which Latin holds so promi- 
nent a place ; but there being no longer the same common 
centre, whose perfection was the one thing to be aimed 
at and imitated, the natural influences in the corruption 
and disintegration of every language had full and un- 
checked sway, with results that singularly exemplify the 
uniformity of operation in the laws that regulate through- 
out the world the modifications and variations of sounds, 
inflections, accents, orthography, and idioms. 

But what was this one language which the dififerent 
natives used? "The first traces of the Romance in all these 
countries," says Raynouard, " are identical ; the language 
of Catalonia and Valentia yet exists in the Balearic Isles; 
and it is demonstrable that an Italian and a Spaniard 
were mutually intelligible in the sixth century." Un- 
doubtedly this one prevailing language of that period 
was not very dissimilar from the old Proven9al, which 
Mahn has called the key to all the Romance languages ; 
and, in fact, the most ancient relic we have of the language, 
viz. the famous oath at Strasburg in 842, bears a close 
resemblance to the Proven9al as it appears in the tenth 
century. 

With reference, however, to Italian in particular, 
two very difierent opinions have been maintained 
as to its origin. One class, including men such as 
Bruno, Cittadini, Gravina, Quadrio, &c. maintain that it 
is quite as ancient as the classical Latin ; asserting that 
both were contemporaneously used — the Italian by the 
vulgar, the Latin by the educated and in writing. Qua- 
drio even goes so far as to say that the Latin is nothing 
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but a cultivated form of the Italian. The main arguments 
for this opinion are based on the fact, that in the old 
Roman comedies the plebeians are made to speak in a 
peculiar form, and to use many words which were not 
classical, but which have been preserved in the modern 
Italian idiom. Thus, Plautus makes mention of two 
languages which he calls lingua nobilis, and lingua ple- 
beia. 

A similar usage is found in the old Hindu plays, in 
which the higher classes speak the cultivated Sanskrit, 
while women and the lower caste use the unpolished 
Prakrits. The concurrent existence of the two languages, 
however, is the thing insisted on. 

Even so early as 1472, Leonardo Aretino, in his Latin 
letters, declared that in Eome there were two languages — 
the vulgar differing from the classical in its endings, its 
syntax, its inflections, its accents, and even in the significa- 
tion of the words. Later on, 1601, Celso Cittadini, in his 
Trattato della vera origine della lingua Italiana, believed 
himself to have demonstrated that at Rome there existed 
" the pure Latin, made use of by the nobles, the literati, 
the populus; and the vulgar Latin, the speech of the com- 
mon people, the plebs." With the decline of the Roman 
aristocracy and educated class, their language also fell 
into desuetude, and was replaced by the rustic tongue 
special to the plebs. This development of the plebs on 
the ruin of the populus was an essential feature of the 
middle age ; it was only natural, therefore, that this 
rustic language should assume the position, usurp the 
rights, andfinally, under various forms, attain the culture 
of the language of the nobles. This was intelligible 
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enough ; the absurdity lay in making this language to be 
the Italian. 

A second opinion is supported by names not less il- 
lustrious (Bembo, Muratori, Castelvetro, Buoramattei, 
&c.), and maintains that the Italian is formed from the 
corruption of the Latin, by thg admixture of words and 
modes of expression introduced by the barbarians, whose 
irruption into Italy had consummated the ruin of the old 
Roman Empire. 

The facts I am about to adduce from some of the dia- 
lects will show, I think, that the latter is the true opinion, 
viz., that Italian is derived from the corruption of Latin. 
The popular pronunciation and idiom of the old Latin 
could not differ more from the classical language than 
happens in the case of any language which possesses any 
literary cultivation. It is no more necessary to suppose 
that Italian was spoken in the time of Julius Caesar, than 
to assert that the English of the present century was 
familiar to the contemporaries of Alfred the Great. 

Indeed, there have been found maintainers of a 
theory, that the modern Tuscan dialect was the language 
of Etruria, while others hold that the Etrurian was de- 
scended from the Armenian, both which languages are 
then affiliated on Hebrew, as the usual terminus in quo 
of the old school of philologers. 

It must not be forgotten that, even in Italy, the Latin 
was itself a superinduced language. At the time of Tar- 
quin, the whole of Lombardy was a Gallic settlement, 
who, of course, spoke their own language. The 
middle of Italy was the home of the Etruscans, who also 
had a peculiar vernacular, till the Gauls and Romans 
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destroyed it — destroyed it so emphatically that it is now 
impossible to trace out even the family of languages to 
which it belonged ; in Livy's time it was learnt as a 
foreign language, like the Greek. To the south of the 
Etruscans were Samnites, Apulians, Lucanians, &c., with 
Greek colonies in the maritime cities on the coast. From 
the course of events a considerable admixture of dialects 
would necessarily take place in Latium, where, indeed, 
there were several branches of the Latin stock itself, such 
as the Umbrian, Sabine, and Oscan, along with the Ro- 
man. The inter-tribal speech which arose out of these 
various elements differed very materially from the later 
classical Latin ; for the written monuments of the times 
of Numa had become quite unintelligible to the Romans 
before the end of the Republic, as Horace says of the 
Saliaric song (Epistle ii., 1. 86): — 

"Jam Saliare Numae carmen qai laudat, et illud 
Quod mecum ignorat " 

Even in the rostral inscription in honour of Duilius, 
which was not a century older than the golden age of 
Roman literature, are observable strange modes of or- 
thography and construction. 

It is very probable that the introduction of Greek 
literature (as happened in later times also) may have 
contributed greatly towards the rapid strides which the 
Latin took towards uniformity and polish — from which 
period began the distinction between the sermo rusticus, 
which had hitherto sufficed for all needs, and the sermo ur- 
banus, as the exponent of the new modes of thought. But 
this high language was not spoken even in Rome, where 
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the language of the people was much more predomi- 
nant, and Quintilian was compelled to complain: " Aliud 
est Latine, aliud grammatice loqui." Thus the Italian 
esso is the offspring, not of the proper grammatical form 
ipse, but of the incorrect ipsus, which even Augustus 
was not ashamed to make use of; and the failings of 
Maecenas in that way, patron of literature though he 
was, doubtless went to the heart of many a pedantic Ro- 
man grammarian. Even in its vocabulary there was a 
considerable difference, e. gr. : 



Classical. 


Common. 


ager, 


campus. 


OS, 


bucca. 


pulcher, 


bellus. 


equus, 


caballus. 


cupidus, 


bramosus. 



and the use of words like battuere, menare, remediare, 
sermonari, &c., is remarkable as pointing to other sources 
than the purely literary fount, and from which the mo- 
dern languages have been greatly enriched. 

This common speech, then, the Romanus Sermo, in 
time eliminated all the other dialects of Italy, and as- 
sumed undoubted pre-eminence. That its use must have 
been very general may be inferred from the circumstance 
that the " note of provinciality" was found even in so 
distinguished a writer as Livy, to whom his " Patavi- 
nitas" was objected as a blur on his otherwise perfect 
style and diction. 

With the critical and grammatical era the separa- 
tion between the two streams of classic and vulgar 
necessarily began to be more felt; and the higher classes, 
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struggling after the uniformity of class-prejudice, aban- 
doned the really living language to the people, to the 
manifest detriment of both forms of speech ; for the 
idiom of the former was thus practically deprived of the 
sources of life, while that of the people, being left to 
itself without the beneficial stimulus of correction en- 
tailed in a usage by the more refined orders, was the more 
rapidly and the more widely changed. The same phe- 
nomena were repeated later on in Italy, and with some- 
what similar results ; for when the great Italians had 
published their works, and had so become classical, the 
whole herd of literati pounced upon them, and, neglect- 
ing the real sources of regeneration, soon reduced their 
language to a practical equality with the Latin, to which, 
in point of fact, they wished to assimilate it formally. 
Exactly the opposite error is committed by later writers 
like Giusti and Thouar, who adopt the language of 
the common people, as used in the streets, forgetting 
that the only way in which a language can continue 
healthily alive is by the concurrent usage of all orders 
in the state. And this, if I mistake not, is the real rea- 
son why the Greek of Athens received such a magnifi- 
cent development. 

The soldiers of Italy, being transferred in great num- 
bers to Gaul and Iberia, naturally carried vdth them all 
the forms of speech to which they had been accustomed, 
and the gradual modification would go on contempora- 
neously in all the regions where the Roman was spoken. 

In what form, then, did the conquered communities 
out of Italy receive this Roman speech ? It is allowed 
that islands form an appreciably better criterion for the 
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determination of the forms of a language at a given pe- 
riod than the mainland, where the inhabitants are more 
subject to the changes brought about by intercourse, 
commerce, or subjugation. In the two dialects of Sar- 
dinia the following peculiarities, which distinguish tbem 
from the other Provengal dialects and their derivatives, 
furnish a very fair proof that the Latin of the Eoman 
legionaries who overwhelmed the Western world was 
not greatly dissimilar from the written Latin, or, at any 
rate, bore no or little resemblance to modern Italian. 

Latin. Cagliari. Logndoro. Italian. 



sit (siet), 


siat. 


siat, 




sia. 


veniat, 


bengiat, 


benzat, 




venga. 


ad nos, 


a nos, 


a nois, 




a noi. 


— 


ne nos lassis. 


ne nos 


lasses. 


non ci lasoi. 


ruere. 


arruiri, 


ruere, 




eadere. 



In general the endings in s and t are preserved. It 
may reasonably be asserted, therefore, that the Roman 
conquerors generally pronounced these letters. Thus, 
the Sardinian says — 

unu tempus bellissimum . . 

pro ispettare qui zesseret [cessaret] de pivere. 

cum ipsos. 
aiant fattu una trottada foras de zittade. 

Further, if the Romans pronounced the final letters, 
we can understand how the Spanish got the letters, which 
they still pronounce, and how the French came by theirs, 
which they do not pronounce ; thus : 



Latin. 


Spanish. 


French. 


Italian. 


amamus, 


amamos, 


aimons, 


amiamo. 


amant. 


aman, 


aiment. 


amano. 


amas. 


amas, 


aimes, 


ami. 
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In many of the essential processes of the derived lan- 
guages there is a perfect resemblance, and, when their 
several peculiarities are added up, they go a long way 
towards making up the sum total of the special charac- 
teristics of the old Latin. 

Case-terminations being forgotten, each people has 
assumed one preferential form : thus, the Italians use in 
the singular that form which expressed in Latin the ab- 
latival relation — 

pater, patre. 

oculus, occhio. 

membrum, membro. 

Again, Spanish in the plural uses for all cases the 
Latin accusative plural — 

Latin. Spanish. Italian. French, 

oculos, ojos, occhi (oculi), yeux, 

filias, hijas, figlie (filise), fllles, 

where the Italian has preserved the original nomina- 
tival form. The French is not so manageable in its ex- 
planation. The plural of ceil, viz. yeux^ might have stood 
for almost anything. It would appear as if in their haste 
to speak the language at any price they did not very 
much heed how they spoke it. 

Another material point of resemblance is the use of 
the pronoun ille as an article, under the form U, el, le. 
In the possessive pronouns, the Spanish is remarkable for 
its ignorance of the new form for the 3rd person plural 
adopted by the Italians and French. 



Latin. 


Italian. 


Spanish. 


French. 


meus, 


mio, 


mio. 




tuus, 


tuo, 


tuyo. 




suus, 


suo, 


suyo. 




noster, 


nostro, 


nuestro, 


notre, 


vester, 


vostro, 


vuestro 


votre. 


(illorum) 


loro, 


[suyo], 


leiir. 
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In Italian, a recollection of the original meaning of 
illorum has preserved it from modification: thus, 
illi illorum fratres, i loro frateUi, leurs fr^res. 

The French, as usual, blunders. 

The disappearance of the special form for the neuter 
gender is likewise noteworthy in all, and this has given 
rise to a curious phenomenon in Italian, very illustrative 
of the mode in which the forms of the Latin have been uti- 
lized; viz. the double plural forms of certain Italian nouns; 
e. gr. membro, which takes in the plural both i memhri and 
le membra, the latter being quite foreign to the regular 
Italian. Of this the explanation is probably as follows: — 
There being no neuter in the modern languages, as the 
singular membrum had become in Italian membro, its 
plural was of course i membri. But a recollection of the 
classical plural membra had, besides, fixed itself among 
the people, and it was necessary to provide it, too, with 
an article. The three Latin plural forms were m. illi ; 
i. nice; n. ilia ; but as the neuter was out of the question, 
being no longer existent, and as illi was already made use 
of, the only disponible form was illcB in its contracted 
form and utterance, le. Thus we have both i membri, and 
le membra. It is curious to note that these Latin plural 
forms are in Italian used exclusively in the sense which 
they bear in the classical language, while the true mo- 
dern form often has a secondary analogical sense. 
Thus, memhra as in Latin means only limbs. 

But memhri, „ means also, members of a corporate body. 

Again, legna, „ (Jigna) means "logs of wood." 

But legni, ,, in the sense of ships, carriages, &c. 

But the characteristic which especially distinguishes 
these languages from the Latin is the periphrastic forma- 
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tion of some of the tenses. Thus the synthetic form of 
the Latin future is rendered by the infinitive with the 
present tense of the verb to have appended, 



Latin, 
amabo, 



Italian, 
amer-o, 



Spanish. 

amar-e. 



French, 
aimer-ai. 



where the southern dialect of Sardinia gives the inter- 
mediate step, as it really has no simple future, but is 
compelled to render hy ho a: thus ho a fare is the /ar-o 
of the Italians. 

It will be seen from the following comparative lists 
how little the Spanish has varied from the original type, 
principally by the omission of a final m and <, and the 
softening into d, or entire elision of a f between two 
vowels, thus : 

Latin, amem, ames, amet, amemus, ametis, ament. 
Spauieh, ame, ames, ame, amemos, ameis, amen. 

That the final t of the 3rd plural was at times really 
uttered we may infer from its appearance in the French. 





Latin. 


Italian. 


Spanish. 


French. 


Indie. Pres. 


amo, 


amo. 


amo, 


aime. 




amas, 


ami, 


amas. 


aimes. 




amat, 


ama, 


ama. 


aime. 




amamuB, 


amiamo, 


amamos, 


aimons, 0. F. aimomes. 




amatis, 


amate, 


amais, 


aimez. 




amant, 


amand, 


aman. 


aiment. 


Subj. Pres. 


amem, 


ami. 


ame, 


aime. 




ames. 


ami. 


ames, 


aimes. 




amet. 


ami, 


ame. 


aime. 




amemus, 


amiamo. 


amemos, 


aimions. 




ametis, 


amiate, 


ameis. 


aimiez. 




ament. 


amino. 


amen. 


aiment. 



The "French, however, have so entirely lost any distinc- 
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tion of these forms in themselves, that they are obliged 
to attach to them a pronoun in every case. 

In the two tenses given, of the twelve distinct Latin 
forms, the Spanish, in its changes, has preserved eleven 
distinct forms, the Italian nine, and the French only five, 
the 1st and 2nd plural Indicative and Subjunctive dif- 
fering from each other and from the remaining sound, 
am, which is identical in all the rest. 

The auxiliary to have is derived in all from the verb 
habere. But in the verb to be., the Spanish (and Portu- 
guese) have introduced an important distinction, em- 
ploying two verbs, ser and estar (from the Latin \essere'\ 
and stare), to express the possession, ser, of a natural 
permanent quality, estar of an accidental quality. 

Thus, 

(si?r). 1. El yelo es frio, Ice is cold. 
(estar). 2. El nino esta frio, The child is cold. 

The imperfect tense in French is evidently formed 
from the verb stare. Cf. the similar usage of the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit sthd in the Prakrit languages, e. gr. 
(Hindustani) Karta tha, he was doing. 



Latin. 


Italian. 


Spanish. 


French. 


eram, 


era,* 


era, estaba. 


etais.. 


eras, 


eri, 


eras, . estabas. 


6tais. 


erat, 


era, 


era, estaba, 


dtait. 


eramus. 


eravamo, 


eramos, estabamos, 


etions. 


eratis. 


eravate, 


erais, estabais, 


^tiez. 


erant, 


erano, 


eran, estaban. 


etaient. 



In the preterite tense, the agreement of accent in all 

* The Tuscan form of the imperfect tense, 1st person in o, ero, par- 
Icmo, &c., is plainly introduced for distinction's sake, and is not an organic 
form. 
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the derived languages makes it clear that the common 
Latin pronunciation laid the stress of the voice through- 
out on the vowel immediately following the root syllable, 
i. e. the Latins must have said amaverunt, which would 
account for the occasional shortening (in poetry) of the 
penultimate syllable. In the 3rd singular the final t 
being but slightly pronounced, the thence-formed diph- 
thongal aw was as usual rounded off into o ; hence amd. 
Similarly, it is probable that the pronunciation of the 
letter o in Sanskrit was originally au, as that of e was ai, 
which latter change is illustrated in the 1st singular pret. 
of Spanish and French, viz. ame and aimai as compared 
with the Latin amav-i. 



Latin. 

amavi, 

amavisti, 

amavit, 

amavimus, 

amavistis, 

amaverunt, 



Italian. 

amai, 

amasti, 

amo, 

amammo, 

amaste, 

amarono, 



SpaniBh. 

ame, 

amdste, 

amo, 

amamos, 

amastei^, 

amaron, 



French 

aimai. 

aimas. 

aima. 

aimames. 

aimates. 

aim^rent. 



The so-called irregularities of the verbs are very 
easily explained on a comparative view, e. g. : 



Inf. 



Pret. < 



Latin. 

dicere, 

dixi, 

dixisti, 

dixit, 

diximus, 

dixistis, 

dixerunt. 



Italian, 
dire, 
dissi, 
dicesti, 
disse, 
dicemmo, 
diceste, 
dissero. 



Spanish, 
dicir, 
dije, 
dijiste, 
dijo, 
dijimos, 
dijisteis, 
dij^ron. 



French. 

dire. 

dis. 

dis. 

dit. 

dimes. 

dites. 

dirent. 



The French, by its necessary employment of the pro- 
nouns with the monosyllabic forms, has gained in pre- 
cision what it certainly has lost in expressiveness and 
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beauty of sound. The one form, je suis, is a very poor 
representative of the six Italian forms, 

son, io son, son io. 

sono, io sono, sono io. 

Besides that, the verb being self-sufficient, permits the use 
of innumerable inversions, which are not competent to 
the French. Thus, " je suis riche," might be rendered by 
placing ricco in any possible position with the above six 
forms, producing about sixteen variations ; and the 
further addition of an adverb, as in "jesuis tres riche," 
would generate little short of one hundred possible cases 
in Italian ; some with a very appreciable difference of 
meaning ; others peculiar to poetry, in which they con- 
tribute to that utterly inexpressible charm of sound . 
which accompanies the utterances of Italia's Muse. 

Thus much for the inflectional changes introduced. 
As regards the derivation of the Romance words from 
the Latin, in addition to the regular classical vocabulary, 
there are extant in certain ancient writers — 1. Lists of 
vocables which they classed as vulgar or unusual ; and 
2. Others of words which we do not indeed find in clas- 
sic authors, but which, as they are met with in the 
earliest productions of mediaeval Latinity, may be rea- 
sonably presumed to be of Latin extraction, which had 
been employed in the popular forms of speech, and which 
came into written use, after the classical period. Thus, 
the popular element is very perceptible in the curious 
expressions for the parts of the human body, e. g. : 

Caput has become testa (tete). 

guttur, ,, gurges (gorge). 

scapula, ,, spatula (^paule). 

hepar, „- ficatum (foie). 

sura, ,, polpa. 

intestinum, ,, boteUus, &c. 
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As instances of the former class may be noticed, 

aliorsum, ailleurs (French), 

apiaria, apiario (It.) 

avicella, uccello (It.) (oiseau). 

berbex, berbice (It.) (brebis). 

diumare, (aog) giomare (It.) 

manducare, mangiare. 

The Romance, like most popular languages, show a 
• decided tendency to lengthen the word by means of di- 
minutive suffixes, even when the word is apparently 
long enough ; thus genu becomes gmuculum, and thence 
(It.) ginocchio. Short words are exchanged for deriva- 
tives from longer words, whether of the same or of dif- 
ferent root. Thus jus gave place to directum under 
the form diritto ; spes became speranza from sperantia ; 
hiems was lengthened through hibernus into inverno. 

The operation of a definite rule will easily be ob- 
served in the following words : — ^ 

Latin. Italian. 

acucula, agocchio, 

genuculum, ginocchio, 

peduculus, pidocchio, 

pariculus, parecchio, 

panucTila, pannocchia, 

The combination kl, which the shortness of the in- 
tervening vowel brings closely together, is of difficult 
utterance, and is withal indistinct, as differing but little 
from tl. The manner in which it has been avoided by 
the different nations is highly characteristic. The Italian 
has softened it into ky, the Spaniard has crisped and 
gutturalized it into j, the Frenchman has liquefied it into 
a squeezed y. And this law generally holds good in the 
derivation of words from the Latin into these lan^uasres 

CO? 



Spanish. 


French. 


aguja, 


aiguille. 


hinojo, 


genou. 


piojo, 


pou. 


parejo. 


pareU. 


panoja. 
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viz., the Italian softens, the Spanish strengthens, and the 
French ge.ts rid of all it can in a surreptitious way, by 
not pronouncing at times even when it does condescend 
to maintain a distant resemblance to the original word. 
The following list will illustrate my meaning : — 

Italian, 
latte, 
piagare, 
spada, 
spalla, 
oca, 
fegato, 
vascello, 
focaccia, 
diritto, 
subbio, 



Latin. 

lactem, 

piagare, 
*spatha, 
fspatbula, 

auea (for avica), 
Jficatum, 

vasculum, 
§focaoius, 

directum, 
^insubulum. 



Spanish. 


French. 


leche, 


lait. 


Uagar, 


plaier, C. 


espada, 


epee. 


espalda. 


epaule. 


auca, 


oie ( ! ) 


higado, 


foie. 


baxel, 


vaisseau. 


hogazo, 


fouasse. 


derecho, 


droit. 


enxullo, 


ensouple. 



It may not be uninteresting to illustrate the univer- 
sality of the principles of sound mutation which have 
brought the Italian into its present shape by a compari- 
son with the very analogous case of Prakrit as subse- 
quent to the ancient classical language of India, the 
Sanskrit. Thus the Prakrit rule that initial consonants 
generally remain unchanged, save y which becomes j, is 
the same which, in Italian, has brought about the substi- 
tution of Gerusalemme, for Hierosolyma. Thus, too, the 
law that has modified the Sanskrit adya into the Prakrit, 
Bengali, &c. dj is exemplified in the Italian oggi, as com- 
pared with the Latin hodie. And the substitution of 

* Shovel, hence broad-sword. 

\ Shoulder blade ; hence, generally shoulder. 

\ Liver of a fig-fattened animal, then generally liver. 

§ Cinder-baked cake. 

^ Weavers' beam. 
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mezzo for medius through meggio, is but the carrying out 
one step further of the series which exhibits Sanskrit 
madhya, Prakrit majjha. Again, atto for aptus, is but a 
repetition ofpajjatto for paryapta; otto for octo, ofbhatta 
for bhakta. So, too, the disturbing influences that have 
confounded b and v in Prakrit (Bengali, &c.), have 
tended to the same confusion in Spanish. 

Besides the Latin, there are found in these languages 
two other heterogeneous elements, viz., the German and 
the Greek. As to the latter, no commixture of races, 
indeed, ever took place, but the constant intercourse 
between the natives has given rise to a considerable 
number of Grajco-Romance vocables, of which the follow- 
ing may serve as specimens. 

Greek. Italian. 

aKi/Sia, accidia. 

PeKe/jivov, baleno. 

oKaineiv, zappare. 

iniaxo^, pitoccho. 

rpa'^rjfiata, treggea (Fr. dragee). 

■n-apaPoKTj, parola. 

The last word is a curious instance of the operation of 
ecclesiastical influences in the modification of language. 
The word " verbum," by its constant technical applica- 
tion as the translation of Aoyo?, the denomination of 
Christ, had been canonized into inaction, and its place 
supplied by the Greek term from which we have derived 
our " parable," viz. parabola^ the omission of the 6 being 
partially compensated in Italian by the open sound of 
the 6 in pardla. 

A similar influence was brought to bear on the word 
" domus," which was restricted to mean the house of the 
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Lord, " il duomo," whence originated the employment of 
casa, a rustic cottage, for house generally, as also of 
maison, from mansio, masio. 

It is difficult to assign a reason for the introduction 
of the Greek word for uncle, Beh^, in Italian (zio), and 
Spanish (tio), unless perhaps it may have been from a 
wish to have one generic term to express relations which 
the Latins differentiated, from their tendencies as jurists 
to define and denominate all correlations. Nor is it 
very intelligible why all the dialects should have bor- 
rowed their symbol for head-ache from the Greeks, save 
that the Greeks, from their great mental activity, may 
have rendered themselves, or others in the endeavour to 
imitate them, peculiarly liable to this malady ! 
Thus we have, 

Greek. ItaKan. Spanisli. French. 

Tj/uKpavia, as magrana, migraSa, migraine, 

to the attainment of which even we English have 

made a lumbering and abortive attempt in the word 

" megrims." 

The diversity of the Eomance languages must not be 
referred tp any supposed difference of dialect in the va- 
rious German races who overran the South and West ; 
for these German dialects, at that early period, must 
have been very like each other. Indeed, from the defi- 
ciency of niore special material, all investigations regard- 
ing the German elements in the Romance languages 
must be conducted with reference to the common stock 
of the Gothic. As far as can be judged, however, from 
the few words which have been handed down, the Lom- 
bardic branch seems to have been connected with Old 
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High^Gennan^rather than with Gothic. Of German ele- 
ments, France, from its longer and more widely extended 
occupation', byl the invaders, has adopted the greatest 
proportion. There are, however, about 300 which are 
common to all the Romance dialects, the most conspi- 
cuous terms being naturally those relating to warfare. 
This assimilation, however, of German elements, did not 
materially affect the changes that were being brought 
about in the organization of the Romance family — the 
grammatical systems of which are but very slightly af- 
fected by their contact with the German. 

III. 

Such, then, were the elements from which the Italian 
language was formed. The numerous dialects of Italy, 
prior to the age of Frederick, all contained a certain ho- 
mogeneous substance from the differently-operating but 
similar modifying influences that had been at work, 
which substance was disposed to receive any definite 
form that should not vary materially from that of any 
of its parts. 

The course of events laid these determining influ- 
ences amongst the people of Sicily, where was the court 
of the Normans ; and the form there adopted was readily 
embraced by the people of Italy in general, as the me- 
dium of expression for the whole nation. This form re- 
ceived its highest development in the dialect which 
seemed to contain most essentially the spirit of the Ita- 
lian, viz. the Florentine — a dialect which has ever been 
held in the greatest esteem by the cognoscenti, as the 
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most picturesque, animated, and expressive of all in the 
country, " dove il si suona." 

But it was not enough to find a. form for the nascent 
language. It was, to a great extent, to be created. No 
dilettanteism would have waked to full activity the slug- 
gish inertness of the language — it was to be no toying 
with pretty words, and coupling together of sweet- 
sounding jingles, but the strong stern tones of a man 
lashed and stung into fury by injustice and oppression, 
yet controlling himself by the powerful Will which his 
knowledge of the deepest recesses of our nature had 
shown him to be the one Force that despotism and wrong 
could neither destroy nor subdue. 

Dante was the real creator of the language. We 
know enough of his life to construct a bitter picture ; 
but the fiery ordeal through which he passed was almost 
necessary for the production of such a work as his. 
Every line, almost, of the " Inferno," marks a scar. As 
we read the details, so often horrid, and always terrible 
— as we shudder at the sight of the pictures which his 
vivid language raises before our imagination — we cannot 
but feel that what so agitates our hearts must have come 
from his. And this is the real source of eloquence — the 
real storehouse of vocabularies — the human heart. He 
has left us the most finished poem of modern times, not 
that he has the " all-embracing tolerance and catholicity 
of thought" of Shakspere, nor the dim-pictured grandeur 
and gorgeous imagery of Milton, but for truth of con- 
ception, for the perfect distinctness and discrimination of 
his characters, for the harmony in the parts of his work, 
for the thorough interpenetration of the whole, with the 
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ideas which form the ground and basis, for the uniquely 
artistic subordination of non-essentials, and for the indis- 
soluble linking of the various lines, stanzas, cantos, and 
books, with the central thought of Man — in his utter 
corruption, Man in his hopeful struggles for the Good, 
and Man in his final attainment and fruition — there is 
not such a poem in any literature. Nor is there any 
more consummate master of the art of versification. 
How carefully he studied the art, and what thought and 
meditation he bestowed on the form of his work, may 
be seen in many things. Not to speak of the symmetry 
of the " Commedia" in general, we can see clearly in all his 
verses that adaptation of sound to sense which, he saw, 
made perfect translation impossible. Thus, he writes in 
the " Convito :" — " E pero sappia ciascuno, che nulla cosa 
per legame musaico armonizzata si puo della sua loquela 
in altra trasmutare sanza rompere tutta sua dolcezza e 
armonia" (p. 49). As an instance of his own musical 
harmonization, and of his conviction that no " infant bab- 
bling could describe the world's extremest depth," I may 
quote the following words : — 

S' i' avessi le rime e aspre e chiocce, 
Come si converrebbe al tristo buco, 
Sovra '1 qual pontan tutte I'altre rocce, 
r premerei di mio concetto il sueo 
Piu pienamente : ma perch' i' non I'abbo 
Noa senza tema a dicer mi conduco : 
Che non e impresa da pigliare a gabbo, 
Descriver fondo a tutto I'universo, 
Ne da lingua, che chiami mamma o babbo. 

"Infeeno," 32 c. 1-9 vv. 

To the native sweetness of Italian sounds he gave tone 
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and vigour by a judicious intermixture with the more 
rugged and inflexible forms of the Latin ; and while the 
analytic nature of the modern language did not permit 
him the use of inversions to such an extent as the old 
classical speech, he yet employs them sufficiently often 
to prevent the skimming of the poem, and with consum- 
mate art has done this chiefly when the difficulty of the 
subject demanded a closer attention on the part of the 
reader, as may easily be seen in the last book as con- 
trasted with the " Inferno," which in general runs pretty 
evenly in the natural and logical order of discourse. 

Dante, then, as was natural, became almost at once 
the study of his nation. Professorships were appointed 
throughout Italy with the special object of commenting 
on the " Commedia." And this has not been without 
its evils ; for his peculiar treatment of politics, and his 
fierce touching of raws, rendered explanations and appli- 
cations at first, no doubt, ticklish work ; and the commen- 
tators were therefore, in a measure, compelled to supple- 
ment the literal meaning — which it was more advisable to 
avoid — with the figurative, and thus were often led into 
theories the most absurd and contemptible, by which they 
have contrived to overlay the original work with such a 
quantity of collateral matter, as to render the reading of 
Dante a very formidable task. Not that it is easy, with 
all helps, to <;ome at a complete understanding of the 
plain literal meaning of the text. He was so thoroughly 
imbued with all the knowledge of his age : theology, 
politics, history, astronomy, &c., were to him such fami- 
liar studies, that the book is a complete repertory of 
mediaeval science. 
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For the interests of the language, however, this com- 
mentating was of great advantage, as tending to scatter 
more among the minds of the educated, and through 
them of the people, the words of the Divine Poet. The 
first Professor of Dante was no less a personage than 
Boccaccio, who is universally allowed to be the ^paster 
of prose writing — his style is so limpid, his phraseology 
so choice, his descriptions so natural and truthful, his 
narrative so graceful and interesting. He made a con- 
stant study of the " Commedia" — verses from which he 
was perpetually inserting into his own poems, but frankly 
confessing, and not excusing, the interpolation of Dante's 
stanzas. He is a curious instance of the incapability of 
men to judge of their own merits and productions. Thus, 
he anticipated the first place in Italian poetry after 
Dante, and persisted in calling himself the Poet, not the 
Prose-writer. To him Italy owes and acknowledges in- 
estimable benefits in the cultivation of her language by 
the introduction of style, harmony, and elegance of dic- 
tion into prose writings. His narratives, from their 
gracefulness and interest, and in part, perhaps, from the 
very looseness of their subject matter, have been read 
and re-read, possibly more than any other prose compo- 
sition in any literature, and have, no doubt, contributed 
to the development of a better taste, and the choice of 
purer forms of language among the people at large. 

It remains that in this brief sketch of the early period 
I should make some mention of the third great name, 
Petrarch. But the respect we feel for the haughty re- 
serve, yet godlike bearing of the grand old poet, and, in 
a less degree, for the loveable candid nature of the free- 
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spoken novelist, is sensibly diminished when we approach 
the sonnetteer. His envy and detraction of Dante, whose 
rising fame he saw and dreaded, has prejudiced many 
against him, and the tediousness of his monotonous com- 
positions is apt to make us forget or lose sight of his real 
and incontestable merits. The perfection to which he 
reduced his love-verses admits of no rivalry, and his 
choice language is so universally and thoroughly Italian, 
that scarcely a word or phrase is to be found in the whole 
range of his works that may not be made use of with 
perfect propriety by modern writers. He himself, in- 
deed, doubted whether it was possible for him to have 
carried his poems to a higher pitch. As the rules of 
taste were taken from Petrarch, through the preference 
of the critical age of Leo X. for elegant writing rather 
than for bold flights of genius, the natural consequence 
followed in the comparative neglect of Dante for a time — 
a neglect that has ever since been amply repented and 
compensated, whenever the Italians have turned from the 
false glitter of Petrarchal imitations to the real object- 
matter of poetry — the Beautiful and the True. And Pe- 
trarch is essentially the father of imitation. An imitator 
and a plagiarist of the first rank himself (as may be seen 
in his " Trionfi" and elsewhere, of the words, the phrases, 
and the very form of the narrative of Dante, whose work 
he pretends never to have read), he has furnished the 
ideas of poetasters till the present day. The case was 
somewhat similar with the old Troubadours, among 
whom the tone of the writing was so uniform, the range of 
subject-matter so limited, and so little departure was per- 
mitted from the cut-and-dried formularies of composition. 
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that little or no knowledge was requisite to constitute 
the stock of a poet, while the flexible nature of the lan- 
guage, and its continuous rhymes, permitted even the 
most matter-of-fact among them to maintain a respectable 
position near his lady-love and his contemporaries. For 
the age was essentially musical, and demanded a sacrifice 
at the shrine of the " tuneful nine," even from the Philis- 
tines. 

With these three great writers closes the first grand 
period of Italian literature, synchronous with the end of 
the fifteenth century, and with it finishes for a time the 
original compositions of the country. There succeeds an 
era of imitation and perfectioning, which left nothing to 
be desired as regards the form, and everything as re- 
gards the content, of the language, till the genius of 
Ariosto carried the hearts of the nation with him to a 
new and better contemplation of poetry and truth. 

In calling your attention to this language as an object 
0/ study, I cannot claim for it many of the advantages 
which are possessed by its neighbours. Thus it is not, 
like the French, the medium of polite and political com- 
munication for the whole civilized world ; nor, like the 
Spanish, can it boast of being employed by half a con- 
tinent, as in South America. Neither, again, can it assert 
the pre-eminence in the march of thought that distin- 
guishes the ponderous German literature, and far less 
may it pretend to the world-wide intelligibility of our un- 
rivalled mother tongue. But it has value and merits of 
its own which will ever give it a marked place among 
literatures. The legitimate descendant of Roman his- 
torical genius, it possesses, even in its Macchiavelli alone, 
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no unworthy representative of the gorgeous splendour of 
Livy, and the keen, caustic, life-depicting conciseness of 
Tacitus. The eloquence of the speeches in Dante is not 
surpassed by any of the rhetorical displays in Cicero, 
while the great Italian possesses a vitality of affection 
that warms all hearts to his utterances, in a far different 
mode from the frigid platitudes of the dramatist Seneca. 
The boundless wealth of magnificence and beauty in 
Ariosto's enchanting cantos have no parallel in any lan- 
guage for the fascination with which they enchain all 
readers ; and the polished grace of "^asso is but little in- 
ferior, if any, to that of his great Roman model, Virgil. 
But Dante is the glory of Italy. "With the study of 
Dante have marched the fortunes of Italian literature, 
which have fallen or risen exactly as the Italians have 
neglected or cultivated the study of their great master. 
If languages were to be valued for their contents alone 
(as to beauty of form and sound, Italian bears confessedly 
the palm), as the possession of our Shakspere permits 
us not to envy the Greeks their Homer, so we have 
nothing to boast of in presence of a people, who enrol as 
chief among a list of noble writers the noblest of all 
writers — Dante AUighieri. 



THE EJID. 



CORRIGENDA. 

Page 21, line 23, under Spanish, /or dicir read decir. 

23, — 5, dele accent over brebis, 

24, — 8, for C. F. read 0. F. (Old-Frencli). 
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